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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Re Dates of papers received 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. number of and examined for the REMARKS. 
subscribers. week. 
BEnGAtl. CaLcumta. 
Weekly. 
1 |“Bangavasi” ... -«- | Calcutta 25.000 | 4th February, 1899. 
2 | “ Basumati” see Aeee . en eae 16,000 | 9th 99 9 
3 | “ Hitavadi” jee cs) ee wee ... | About 4,000; 3rd_sSs,, * 
4 vs Mibir-o- Sudhakar z eee Ditto eee eee 1,600 8rd 99 99 
Bae. wr —_t ae ons ae socune ” 
6 a Samay ae eee eee Ditto 00 eee 3,000 10th 99 99 
7 ” Sanjivani = *e eee Ditto cee eee 3,000 4th 99 99 
8 | “Som Prakash”’ al meee eas ne 1,000 
Daily. 
1 | * Dainik Chandrika’’ .| Calcutta ... ove singe 6th to 10th February, 
1899. 
2 | “Samvad Prabhakar”’ eer died 2,000 | 6thand 8thto 10th Febru- 
ary, 1899. 
3 | “Samvad Purnachandrodaya’’| Ditto... 200 | 3rd, 4th and 6th to 10th 
February, 1899. 
Hinpt. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Marwari Gazette” .- | Calcutta ... poe 400 
Weekly. 
1 | “Bharat Mitra” .- | Calcutta ... neuen 6th Febuary, 1899. 
2 | “Hindi Bangavasi” ot ae 6,500 | 6th __se,, %» 
PERSIAN. 
Weekly. 
1 | “Hablul Mateen”’ »» | Calcutta ... cakes 6th February, 1899. 
2 | “ Meftaehur-zafar”’ ~~! ae ee 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
4° ar and Urdu/| Calcutta ... ‘ee 320 | 2nd February, 1899. 
ulde.”” 
2 | “General and Gauhariasfi ”’ Ditto 330 | 8th January and 7th 
February, 1899. 
Tri-weekly. 
1 | “ Nusrat-ul-Islam”’ Calcutta .., seseee 
BENGALI. Burpwan Drvision. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Ulubaria Darpan”’ | Ulubaria seetes 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Bangabandhu”’ Chandernagore satel 8rd February, 1899. 
2 | “ Bankura Darpan” Bankura 672 | 8th aa a 
3 | “ Burdwan Sanjivani”’ Burdwan 240 
4 | “Chinsura Vartavaha’”’ Chinsura 400 | 6th ‘i ws 
6 | “Education Gazette”’ Hooghly 0 1,360 | 3rd ‘i - 
6 | “ Pallivasi”’ Kalna 475 | 8th vs - 
BEenGa.t. Presipency Drvision. 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Murshidabad Hitaishi”’ Berhampore, Murshi- 655 
; abad. 
2 % Pratikar’’ Ditto 603 | 3rd February, 1899. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS—concluded. 


ae Reported Dates of papers received 
a Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. member of ’ and examined for the REMARKS. 
Unrya. Orissa DIvision. 
Weekly. | 
Pe ‘taishini ”” |B in the Central id 80th November, 1898. This paper is said to 
1 Sambal pur Hitaishini Prov fly © agp tort ire ala 
‘ tka”? ... | Balasore see 160 tion in the Di- 
; , oie cad Reveemited” eo | Ditto ee 309 | 7th December 1898. vision, but the 
4 | “Utkal Dipika” ,| Cuttack ... see 400 |} 3rd - - number of sub- 
| scribers could not 
be ascertained. 
HinDl. Patna Division. 
Monthly. 
1 | “Bihar Bandhu” Bankipur .| About 600 
Urvv. 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Al Punch” ... . | Bankipur 600 | 3rd February, 1899. 
2 66 Gaya Punch” Gaya eee eee 400 30th J anuary, 1899. 
BENGALI. RassHan1 Division. 
Weekly. 
1 ‘¢Hindu R sika’’ aie Boalia, Rajshahi 243 Ist Februa P 1899. 
2 6s Tonal 2» —— ee Cooch Die ae eee 8th 99 a 99 . . 
3 | “Rangpur Dikprakash” ... | Kakina, Rangpur 180 sevesnese ype — is - 
lished for want of 
HInpl. type. 
Monthly. 
1 | “Darjeeling Mission ke Masik} Darjeeling siaiins 
Samachar Patrika.” 
BENGALI. Dacca Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “Faridpur Hitaishini” ... | Faridpur oes 755 
2 | “ Kasipur Nivasi”’ «| Kasipur, Barisal vs 315 
Weekly. 
1 | “Charu Mihir” .-- | Mymensingh 900 | 30th January, 1899. 
a i* Dacca Prakash ” —_1aee- ee 2,400 | 5th February, 1899. 
3 « Sanjay - eee eee Faridpur eee eeeses 3rd 93 39 
4 | Sarasat Patra” Dacca... About 600} 4th __,, ’» 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
1 |‘ Dacca Gazette”’ ... Dacca co 500 
BenGatt. Cuittacona Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “Tripura Hitaishi” . | Commills 450 | 1st February, 1899. 
Weekly. 
1 |‘‘Sansodhini’”’ .., Chittagong 120 | Ist February, 1899. 
BENGALI. Assam. 
Fortnightly. 
] 66 Paridarsak 99 
2 | “Silchar” Sticke nouns 
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Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Police. 


dent-of the Charu Milur of the 30th January says 
a ee that Babu Haridas Ghatak, Sub-Inspector of Police, 
Two police officers in the Myktagacha, and Babu Krishna Nath Chakravarti, 
Mymensingh district. Line Sub-Inspector, having on the 19th January 
last forcibly entered, while under the influence of liquor, the house of a prosti- 
tute of Tangail and committed oppressions on the inmates thereof, the Deputy 
Magistrate of Tangail has summoned them, under sections 352 and 448 of the 
Indian Penal Code. In the meantime, the accused are said to be endeavouring 
to bring the influence of the zamindar of the complainant to bear upon her 
for bringing about a compromise. But the case ought to be properly inves- 
tigated and the accused, who are the guardians of the public peace, if found 
guilty, ought to be adequately punished. me 
2, A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Kokdahara in the 
j Mymensingh district, says that on the night of the 
_A daring dacoity inthe Mymen- 13th. January last a most daring dacoity was com- 
eicoaapestassh mitted by 30 or 35 armed men in the house of 
Gaur Chandra Banik of Jhatibari, near his village. Information of the dacoity 
was sent the same night to the Kalihati police-station, and two Sub-Inspectors 
came the next day and took up the investigation ; but they have not yet been able 
to trace the dacoits, Last year when Babu Giris Chandra Rai was Sub-Inspec- 
tor of the Kalihati police-station, the people within its jurisdiction enjoyed 
erfect security of life and property; but since his transfer theft and dacoity 
Laie become very rife. The District Superintendent of Police ought to bring 
back Giris Babu or send some other able officer like him to the place. 


8. A correspondent of the Aitavadt of the 3rd February complains 
= ; against the District Police Superintendent of 
pare District Superintenden' of Burdwan. Dacoity is rife in the district. Ve 
olice, Burdwan. pay" See 
lately there were as many as three dacoities within 
the jurisdiction of the Jamalpur thana. But instead of making an enquiry 
into these cases, the Superintendent accompanied the District Judge to Sona- 
mukhi to hunt bears. The Superintendent is never seen working in his office 


for more than an hour and a half. He is also in the habit of abusing his 
subordinates, Inspectors not excepted. 


4. The Bangavusi of the 4th February writes as follows :— 


iets The District Magistrate and the District Police 
Pha gta meta in the Burdwan oe of Burdwan were requested to 
make good police arrangements in this year’s 
Subha-Chandi mé/a at Berugram within the jurisdiction of the Jamalpur thana 
of the Burdwan district. The District Magistrate was specially requested to 
send a Deputy Magistrate to the place so that the police might be kept 
within control and prevented from committing oppression, as they did last 
year, on the visitors. The request was not, however, granted and only a 
sma]l number of constables were sent without a Deputy Magistrate or a police 
oficer, On the 13th J anuary a theft was committed in the exhibition hall, in 
which a constable was suspected to have had a hand. On the 14th J anuary 


Babu Giris Chandra Ghosh. Mana f the mel t th : 
tas 6 Ue 


“Great theft committed in the Subha-Chandi méla exhibition room. 
Constable suspected. Shop-keepers terror-stricken. Constables are not doing 
their duties; trying to exact blackmail from shop-keepers. Serious conse- 
quences may follow, if a Deputy Magistrate is not sent sharp. You are our only 
saviour. No answer, however, came, and it was subsequently ascertained that 
the telegram did not reach the Magistrate in time as he was out on tour. Babu 


i Nath Gosh sent another telegram to the Magistrate, which ran as 


“'To-night some shop-keepers in conspi 
piracy with constables, kicked up a 
10W one refused to pay rents and threatened to set méla omens on fire. he 
ae ee suspected of theft and Felu constable abused me much. I fear 
ach of peace and setting fire on méla huts, unless the constables are at once. 


CHarvu Mimi, 
Jan. 30th, 1899. 


CHaRU MIHIR. 


HitavaDI, 
Feb. 3rd, 1899. 


BaNGAVAS!, 
Feb. 4th, 1899. 


SANSODHINI, 
Feb. let, 1899. 


Tripura HITAISHI, 


Feb. lst, 1899. 


HitTavaDIl, 
Fob. 3rd, 1899. 


HITAVADI. 
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removed. Kindly remove the constables and send a Deputy Magistrate” This 
telegram tuo produced no effect. On the day of the theft Babu Narendra Nath 
Ghosh sent an information to the Jamalpur thana, but the Sub-Inspector was 
away from the thana and no police enquiry was held. On the 18th January a 
Sub-Inspector from Burdwan paid a visit to Berugram, but he made no sifting 
enquiry. On the 20th January when the mé/a was over and the constables had 
returned to Burdwan, an Inspector came to make an enquiry into the theft, but 
he was too late and nothing could come out of his enquiry.. The Inspector, 
however, assured the mé/a authorities that the erring constables would be 
punished. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


5. The Sansedhini of the 1st February complains that the doors of some of 

| ; the offices attached to the criminal courts in Chit- 

sais a en the criminal {asong are kept closed and entrance is barred so 

long as some gratification is not paid. Complaints 

have also been heard againts the courts themselves. ‘The Joint-Magistrate and 

the Court Sub-Inspector are requested to see that the causes of these complaints 
are removed. 

6, The Tripura Hitaishi of the 1st February is disappointed to find that 
its previous writings against Babu Syam Kumud 
Mukharji, Deputy Magistrate of Comilla, have not 
had the effect of inducing him to mend his ways. | 
He still begins his judicial work at 10 o’clock in the morning, and in every case, 
without exception, which comes up before him, he presses the parties to come to 
a compromise, and gets angry if they do not accept his suggestion. He lightly 
punishes even serious offenders, and never sentences anybody to more than a 
month’s imprisonment, probably because he does not like that his proceedings 
should come before an appellate court. His judgments ure written very 
briefly on the order sheet. 

7. The Mitavadi of the 38rd February contradicts certain statements 

3 regarding the Deputy Magistrate of Sealdah, pub- 
ae Deputy Magistrate of Jighed in its preceding issue (vide Report on Native 
Papers for week ending 4th February, paragraph 8). 
It has been ascertained on further enquiry that it is not true that the Magis- 
trate tried to have the case compromised. On the contrary, he has incurred 
the displeasure of the Furopean employés of the Salt Department by refusing 
the accused a chair in his court and inflicting a fine upon him. It has also 
been ascertained that out of the fine, Rs, 30 was given to the complainant as 
compensation. It is not also true that the Deputy Magistrate was required by 
the District Magistrate to give an explanation for his calling the accused to his 
private room and talking to him. The accused was not called to the presence 
of the Deputy Magistrate and so no explanation could possibly have been 
demanded from him, 

8. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the conduct of 
Babu Dandadhari Biswas, Munsif of Raniganj. 
Fiswas, Dandadhari Babu has not been in Raniganj for 

more than two years anda half, but within this 

short time has become extremely unpopular by taking part in daladali or party 
7 in the town. He often forgets his own position and tries his best to 
iscomfit people belonging to the opposite party. Many pleaders and mukh- 

tars have in this way incurred his Matindics. Dandadhari Babu and a few 
others have founded what they call the Bhut Committee, he himself being 
the sardar bhut or chief ghost. Various sports and amusements are indulged 
in by the members of this committee who are all on intimate terms with 
Dandadhari Babu. Those who do not belong to this committee are sure to 
incur the Munsif Babu’s displeasure. No one would object to the Munsif 
Babu’s pranks in connection with the Bhut Committee, but he, on his part, 
is not satisfied without doing mischief in various other ways. Many 
respectable people of the locality are being needlessly insulted, harassed and 
oppressed by this sardar biut. Here ie an instance in point. The Munsif 
Babu rented a house belonging to one Utanka Lal Mukherji of Baghnapara, 
and had many improvements and alterations made in it without the owner’s 


Babu Syam Kumud Mukharji, 
Deputy Magistrate of Comilla. 


Babu Dandadhari 
Munsif of Raniganj. 
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who is on inti- 

‘acon. he, contractor, who made these alterations and who is on i 
icay wat with the Munaif, required, the owner to pay his bill. — Utanka Babu, 
of course, efused to do so and the contractor sued him for his dues and the 


ly a porti led 
ak ty wo cnsbaps Fe an the Munsif for making changes and alterations in his 


i is knowledge and permission. Babu Giris Chandra Mandal, 
wer Bay entice behalf of Utanka Babu in both the cases, and has thereby 
Camel the Munsif Babu’s displeasure. True to his nature, Dandadhari Babu 
is trying his best to harass the pleader. In almost all cases in his court in 
which this pleader happens to appear, the Munsif is sure to go against wen 
One day there were five cases in the Munsif’s court standing in the name 0 
Giris Babu. The Munsif Babu does not usually hold his court before 12 0 clock. 


But this day he came to court at 10 A.m., and at once proceeded to try those cases. 


ti ell as their pleaders, were absent and the cases were struck off. 
On the 23n1 Aves last, the Moneif ‘was hearing a case in which Giris Babu, 
the pleader for the defendants, could not appear on account of an engagement 


elsewhere. In the course of the hearing of the suit Bhattu Buchar, one of the | 


defendants, was asked by the court if the written statement submitted by him 
was in his own hand-writing and whether it was signed or marked r. him. 
The defendant felt confused and made contradictory statements. He said 
that he did not put his mark on the paper. This was eno gh and the Munsif 
Babu at once charged Giris Babu with professional. miséonduct and required 
him to show cause why he shculd not be prosecuted under the Indian Penal 
Code. Giris Babu as well as Bhattu gave a satisfactory explanation. The 
Munsif Babu had, to use his own language, to drop the proceeding against 
Giris Babu, but he prosecuted Bhattu for perjury. In short, this Munsif of 
Raniganj is abusing his powers and making a mountain of a molehill. He is 
oppressing and harassing people out of spite. 1s there no one to take him 
to task ? : 


9. The Sanjay of the 3rd February complains that great hardship and 

inconvenience result from the practice which pre- 

The Sub-Registry office in Farid- yails in the Sub-Registry office in Faridpur town of 

ee working till 9 or 10 o’clock in the evening. The 
District Registrar ought to put a stop to this practice. 


10. The same paper says, regarding Babu Jogendra Nath Vidyabbusan, 
Deputy Magistrate of Faridpur, that the charge of 


Babu Jogendra Nath Vidya- the Road Cess office has been taken off his hands 
bhusan, Deputy Magistrate of 


Paridpur. on the ground of his remissness in the matter of 
collections. The writer has had frequent occasion 
to go to that office, and he has always fou'd there a tak/aposh (bedstead) with 
amat spread upon it. He has questioned the amla, for whom was the bed 
intended? But he never gota reply. It was not difficult to understand that 
it was intended for the Deputy Magistrate. Jogendra Babu's inefficiency as 
a judicial officer was also pointed out in this paper some time ago. It would 
be well, therefore, to remove such a lazy and inefficient officer from Faridpur. 


(d)— Education. 


11. The Sansodhini of the 1st February is anxious to know what decision 
lis aed ca cas the Government has arrived at on the question of 
tagong district. “ue the grants-in-aid to the middle schools in the 
Chittagong district. They have received no aid for 

about @ year, and their teachers, in consequence, are suffering great hardships. 
Mr. Lea, the Magistrate, enjovs the confidence of the people as being an able 
officer ; he ought to borrow money from the Government and save these institu- 
tions from death. 


12. The Tripura sac of me, lst February says that at present the 
ae : selection of text-books for the vernacular schools 
Be a eg buoks for the rests se men who are connected with the Educs- 
ne _, on Department, and who either do not know 
eee or, being English-educated natives, hate that language. No wonder 
b q 4 mocks selected by such men are often not the very best text-books. 
ne authors who can flatter the members of the Text-book Committee most 


on of the claim. Babu Utanka Lal has now filed a 


SANJAY, 
Feb, 3rd, 1899. 


SANJAY, 


SaNSODHINI, 
Feb, Ist, 1899, 


TRipuRA HirTalsHl, 
Feb, Ist, 1899, 


HITaVavl, 


Feb, 3rd, 1899, 


MiHIR-0-SUDHAKAR, 


Feb, 3rd, 1899. 
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succeed in getting their productions appointed as text-books, Again, some 
members of the Committee have themselves established printing presses, and 
those authors who have their books printed in those presses very easily get their 
books selected. ‘T'o put a stop to this state of things, the Text-book Committee 
should be composed of men like Mr. R. C. Dutt and Babus Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Chandra Nath Basu, Nabin Chandra Sen, Kali Prasanna Ghosh and 
Siva Nath Sastri,—men, that is, who have occupied the highest place among 
Bengali writers. - 

13. A correspondent writes as follows in the Hitavadi of the 3rd 
February :— 

Formerly a School Inspector, on his visit to a 
school, used to examine students and give teachers 
instructions regarding the mode of teaching. He corrected mistakes where 
there were any and taught teachers how mistakes should be avoided in future. 
In this way the Inspector tried his best to conscientiously discharge his duties 
and was satisfied with writing a few lines of remark. Not so, however, at 
present. Students are now-a-days rarely examined by a School Inspector, and 
teachers are never taught how to teach. Inspectors are now-a-days in the 
habit of putting strange questions to students—questions which they them- 
selves would, perhaps, be unable to answer. During his visit to a school, an 
Inspector generally busies himself with the inspection of the school accounts. 
Let him discover a flaw in the management of a school and down he comes 
with remarks filling seven or eight pages of the visitors’ book and recommend- 
ing the stopping of aid to the school. 

14. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 3rd February contains an article in 
English which is reproduced :— 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that His 
Honour Sir John Woodburn, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, has kindly directed his attention to the difficulties which the 
Arabic students of the Bengal Madrasas have, after passing the final examin- 
ation, to experience in earning their livelihood. On the occasion of his late 
visit to the Calcutta Madrasa, His Honour, among other things, enquired of 
the Madrasa authorities what profession the Arabic students followed after 
their scholastic career. Being informed of the difficulties which they have to 
experience. in earning their daily bread, His Honour had the kindness to 
observe that he wuuld pay his best attention to their case. 

I beg first of all, to let His Honour know that the Arabic students gene- 
rally come of families whose members were, during Muhammadan rule, by the 
reason of their vocation as religious preceptors or high functionaries of the 
State, held in great respect, and even during the rule of the East Indian 
Company they held posts of trust and respectability. Warren Hastings was 
the first to feel the necessity of giving a systematic education to the Muham- 
madans in Arabic and Persian, which latter was then the court language, in 
order that the men so educated might be employed under Government. He, 
therefore, at his own cost founded the Calcutta Madrasa, which was called 
after his name the Hastings’s Madrasa and is now known as the Madrasa-e- 
Alya-e-Calcutta. Mr. Hastings, moreover, issued a strict order to the effect 
that all subordinate judicial and exccutive offices should be filled up by those 
who would pass the examination of that Madrasa. But Persian and Urdu 
being abolished as the court languages of Bengal and a knowledge of English 
becoming a necessary qualification for all Government services, the Arabic 
scholars came to be deprived of the privilege given them by Warren Hastings. 

In course of time the Muhammadans who acquired a proficiency in Arabic 
and Persian came to be called Maulvis, in contradistinction to awam, or men 
ignorant of those languages. Sir William Hunter in his Statistical Account of 
&engal mentions Maulvis as a class differing from ordinary Musalmans in 
respect of education and profession. The Maulvis of the present day are 
preachers, village preceptors, teachers of the Koran and performers of the 
purificatory rites and ceremonies at a Musalman funeral. Their earnings from 
these sources are too small to keep them above want 

_ It was Lord Mayo who first saw that the Maulvi class hesitated to give 
their children a purely English education and who felt the necessity of estab- 
lishing some more Madrasas in Bengal for the education of Muhammadan 


School inspection, past and pre- 
sent. ! 


The prospects of the Arabic 
students of Bengal Madrasas. 


ye he ees . . " . ¥ . 2 
' ror ae Mertae ks «og 
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i abic and Persian. In this way, Madrasas came to be estab- 
Shed og iteiehahi, ‘Dacca, Chittagong and Rangoon. — Unfortunately for 
the Muhammadans, that high-minded Viceroy died a violent death efore 
the expiry of his full term of office. Otherwise he would certainly have 
found out for the educated Muhammadans some useful career. The Muham- 
madans of Bengal are indebted to the Government for the encouragement 
which it still gives to Arabic learning in this province, but it 1s a matter 
of regret that the Arabic scholars cannot repay the debt by being of an 
service to it. They also consider it the duty of the Goverament, whicl 
gives them education, to put them in the way of winning their daily bread. 
When Rural Sub-Registrarship was first created, it was roposed to give 
the posts to such Maulvis as could read and write English with facility. 
But the proposal was never carried out. Some time ago hope was held 
out to Arabic students of the Bengal Madrasas to the effect that if the 
passed an English examination they could have a preferential claim to Govern- 
ment posts. But this proved an empty hope. Lately, they have been deprived 
even of the privilege of appearing at the Mukhtarship Examination. Indeed, 
living upon charity is now the only means of livelihood that is open to the 
Maulvi class, and to this, as the last resource, they have betaken themselves. 
Maulvis are, therefore, now no better than a burden upon their well-to-do 


neighbours. : 
The above facts lead us to the following two questions :— 


1st,—What service can the Maulvis render to the Government, and is 
there any employment under Government to which they with 
their smattering of English can be oer ? 

2nd.—Is there any defect in the Madrasa teaching ? 


With reference to the first question, I have to suggest that the Maulvis, 
who are ignorant of the court languages, cannot, except as Arabic and Persian 
teachers of Government schools, render any service to the State. Besides these 
few posts in the Education Department, the only other service which the 
Maulvis may look forward to is the military service. If they, after passing 
years of studious labour upon Arabic and Persian literature, feel an ambition to 
wield the sword instead of their natural weapon—the pen, the Government, 
I venure to think, will give them the uniform to wear. But how far the 
military service will suit them with their scholastic habit is more than I can 


say. 


The Arabic students, however, who have learnt, during their Madrasa 
career, to read and write the court languages correctly, deserve special favour of 
the Government, because their acquirement in those languages being meagre in 
comparison with that of those who acquired them in English schools, the Arabic 
students cannot have a preferential claim to any Government posts. For such 
Maulvis the Government should reserve a limited number of posts, for which 
they are fit by virtue of their acquirements. Rural Sub-Registrarship, Sub- 
Inspectorship of Police and Clerkship are the posts which they are fit for. It 
may not, therefore, be too much to request His Honour Sir John Woodburn 
to set apart for them by a circular order, a limited number of such posts. 


15, The Prativast of the 6th February says that as the B. Sc. and 


D. Sc. degrees are going to be created in the 
Th d 7 — oe Oa 
Calcutta University. ne SS ' Caleatis University with the object of imparting 


a thorough scientific training to its alumns, the 
Senate ought to see that facilities are afforded for the fulfilment of that object. 
Under the existing circumstances, it is difficult to see what good tke new 
degrees will do. If B. Sc.’s and D. Sc.’s have, after all, to enter the legal pro- 
fession or the service of Government in order to earn their livelihood, the fuss 
attending the creation of these degrees had better not be made. Now that 
the degrees are very nearly created, it is the duty of the Senate to point out to 
those who will obtain them the fields of action in which they may expect to work 
for their livelihood with success. If the Senate fail todo ti is, the B. Sc.’s 
and D. Sc.’s will remove no want of the country which the B, A.’s and M. A.’s 
have so long failed. to remove. People who have so long seen the letters B. A. 


re his A. put before the letters B. L. will only see some new letters in their 
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(g)—Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


16. The Charu Mihir of the 30th January says that, compared with the 
ee i other districts of Bengal, Mymensingh is very poor 
na. inthe Mymen- in means of communication and in trade routes. 
There are parts of the district which have as yet no 
road fit for trade traffic. It is, therefore, the duty of the District Board to make 
no delay whatever in repairing the large number of roads which have been 
rendered unfit for traffic by the earthquake, especially as a large number of 
rivers and other streams, formerly used for trade purposes, have been rendered 
unfit for navigation by that visitation. The members of the Board should ask 
their Chairman to raise a loan of a lakh or one and a half lakhs of rupees for the 
purpose of repairing damaged roads and constructing new roads in those places 
in which no means of communication exist. If the situation is properly 
explained to him, he is sure to listen to them. If steps like these are not soon 
taken to improve communications, the trade of the district will sustain a blow 
from which it will not soon recover. Already the trade of Susang Durgapur 
and Sherpur has suffered considerably, as the export of rice and paddy from 
those two places has almost entirely ceased. 

17, A correspondent of the Mitavadi of the 8rd February complains that 
the existing rules regarding the issuing of monthly 
tickets on the East Indian Railway cause great 
inconvenience to passengers. ‘These rules should 
be amended on the lines of the rules in force on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Monthly tickets should be issued at every station. The present 
system of issuing such tickets only in some particular stations is a source of 
inconvenience, hardship and sometimes even of pecuniary loss to passengers. 


(h) — General. 


18. According to the Amrita Bazar Patrika, says the Charu Mihir of the 

_ 80th January, the Police Commissioner of Calcutta 

Colraewspaper editor warned in ately informed the editor of a certain newspaper, 

the name of which is not published, that objection- 

able writing had appeared in his paper, and warned him not to write in that 

way again. But how is one to determine what sort of writing will be consi- 

dered objectionable by the Police Commissioner? It is a pity that the liberty 

of the Press should be interfered with in this -manner in the time of Sir John 
Woodburn, who has so much sympathy with the poeple. : 

19. The Pratikar of the 3rd February says that the humane intention of 
the Government in arranging for the sale of quinine 
in pice-packets in every post office is being largel 
frustrated by the post office men. Complaints have been frequently receive 
from the mufassal that these men, unwilling to take the trouble of selling quinine, 
often refuse to supply it to those who come to them for it. Recently similar 
complaints have been heard also in towns. It is true the post office people are 
a most hard-worked set, but that is no reason why they should evade a duty 
that has been imposed upon them by the Government. 

20. The Hitavadi of the 3rd February has the following :— 

It was only the other day that we read in a 
newspaper that a native editor had been called to 
the presence of the Police Commissioner of Calcutta, had had his attention drawn 
to a strong article published in his paper, and had been warned against 
publishing such articles in future. We cannot say, whether this information is 
correct, and we do not know who this native editor is. But this news has 
filled us with the fear that the liberty of the Press is going to be interfered 
with. We were not, of course, inclined to believe the news, but still it gave 
rise to some apprehension in our mind. Is the liberty of the Press, we asked, 
really going to be destroyed? We could not induce ourselves to believe that it 
was. : 

But here is another instance of the same nature. The Punjab Times 18 & 
paper published from Rawalpindi. It is a regret that this paper has incurred 

e displeasure of the authorities by fearlessly discussing local grievances. 
The authorities, however, ought to have been pleased and not displeased with 
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i tive editor. If his statements were not 
pedi agers. coning Bed seatiy: conteadioted- But how are we to believe 


mes } thorities. We 
ab T s now in the bad books of the local au 
ton 6 canoe peters that lately the editor of that paper was Epes 
i: a ‘peivate room of the Deputy Commissionar of Rawalpindi and was 


reputation ? 

If the Punjab Government wants to be loved and respected by the people, 
let it give up the policy which is followed by the Bombay Government. Let 
not the editors of the newspapers be unnecessarily and unreasonably intimidat- 
ed. The authorities should always remember that nothing is likely to increase 
the power and prestige of Government as a good and impartial administration. 
The greatest benefit that has been conferred on us by the British Government 
is the liberty of the Press. The official who will indirectly, if not directly, try 
to interfere with that liberty is sure to incur discredit. 

Let us, in conclusion, ask Lord Curzon to make an enquiry into this 
matter. We may have to differ from him on many points, but we hope that he 
will never fail to judge things impartially and remove all fear and appre- 
hension from the public mind: 

21. The same paper is glad to understand that the Lieutenant-Governor 

The change inthe management 228 transferred the staff of the Chausa Camp, and 
of the Chausa Plague ag appointed a new staff in their place. The newstaff 


have been instructed to treat the passengers well 
and consult their comfort and convenience, The Lieutenant-Governor has also 


made comfortable arrangements for the inmates of the camp, and has thereby 
earned the gratitude of the public. 


22. The Sanjivani of the 4th February writes as follows :— 


A circular of Sir James Weet. Lord Elgin was a plaything in the hands of his 
land’s and its effect. councillors and shaped his opinions according to 


theirs. Hehad not, ag a matter of fact, the inclina- 


tion, the power, or tke time to think and act independently. The result was 
that his advisers did everything in their own way. But Lord Curzon has 
already given proof of his inde 


pendence by vetoing the procedure suggested by 
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Sir James Westland in the discussion of the Stamp Bill. It is the belief that 
he will not be swayed by his advisers, but will think and act for himself, that 
leads us to-day to lay before him a case of gross injustice perpetrated in the. 
time of his predecessor. 

In the time of Lord Elgin, Sir James Westland issued a circular requiring 
the Head of every office not to employ native clerks in his office when the 
services of Europeans or Eurasians were available. But is not such a circular 
an open violation of the Queen’s Proclamation in which equal rights were 
given to all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, irrespective of race, caste and creed, 
to employment under the Government? Sir James’s circular has already led to 
the overlooking of the claims of natives in favour of Europeans and Eurasians 
in, at least, some of the Government offices. Babu Nagendra Nath Palit has 
published in the Amrita Bazar Partika some instances of such partiality in the 
office of the Accountant-General, Bengal. In that office, a native, even if he 
be a B.A., or an M.A., has to pass an examination before he can be employed as 
an apprentice, but Europeans and Eurasians are getting permanent posts 
without being required to pass any examination. Some months ago four 
Europeans were employed on a salary of Rs. 40 rising to Rs. 55 each in 
supersession of the claims of a large number of native clerks serving in lower 
grades. For a long time a native type-writing clerk was employed in that 
office on a salary of Ks. 25 a month, and he performed his duty satisfactorily. 
But recently a “ poor white” man has been brought over from the Post Office 
on a salary of Rs. 60 rising to Rs. 85 to do the same work. A white Eurasian, 
who was employed in the Telegraph Office on Rs. 250 a month, has also been 
transferred to the Accountant-General’s Office, though he has yet to pass the 
Subordinate Accounts Service Examination, whilst Babus Upendra Lal Banerji, 
M.A., Kailas Chandra Das, m.a., T. K. Acharyya, 3.4., and Mr. E, P. Jones, 
B.A., are still serving in lower grades after having passed that examination. 

Another ‘‘ poor white,” who was employed in some private school on 
Rs. 90 a month, has been appointed to the grade of Rs. 90 rising to Rs. 120, 
without being required to pass any examination. Has not the appointment of 
this man obstructed the promotion of all employés serving in lower grades? 
Should justice he trampled under foot in this manner in order to provide for 
men of one’s own religion and nationality ? 


In the matter of promotion, similar partiality is shown to the white men 
employed in the office, in supersession of the claims of native clerks. One 
Mr, E. J. Rebeiro, who used to receive Rs, 35 a month, has been promoted to 
the grade of Rs, 90 rising to Rs. 120, over the heads of a large number of 
native clerks. 


It is hoped that when Sir James Westland goes away his circular will be 
cancelled. Lord Curzon ought to put a stop to such flagrant injustice. 


23. The same paper has been gratified to hear Lord Curzon’s reply to 
Lord Curzon’s reply to the the address of the Calcutta Trades Association. 
address of the Calcutta Trades His EXxcellency’sassurance that he is a sincere wells 
aaa saat wisher of India-made goods must inspire hope in 
the mind of every Indian. The Government of India every year indents for 
goods worth four and a half crores of rupees from England. Had the Indians 
been men, they might have supplied the Government with all these goods 
and got all the profit themselves. The Viceroy very rightly asked, though 
there were a large number of iron mines in the country, how many tons of iron 
were every year manufactured from the ore. India possesses mines in which 
all minerals are found. But what of that if the minerals ever remain where 


they are? It will be good for the Indians if the Viceroy’s gentle reproach can 
rouse them from their lethargy. 


The Indians have been all this time unfit for industrial or commercial 
pursuits. But itis to be hoped that the case will be otherwise now. Dr. P. C. 
Koy is manufacturing various allopathic medicines. Biscuits of the most 
approved quality are being manufactured in Delhi. Writing-ink is being 
manufactured by many in Bengal. Encouragement from Government will do 
these industries great good. It is to be noted that Government has as yet. pur- 
chased nothing from Dr. Roy’s Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. ‘The 
firm ought to send a list of the medicines they can manufacture to the 


ees ae 


ment of India. When the Viceroy is prepared to extend his sympathy 

ag industries, the latter should not miss their opportunity. 
94. A correspondent of the same paper says that though Mr. Cotton is 
without doubt a patient, affable, sympathetic and 
ae the Assam enerous- minded ruler and is accessible to all, high 
im, because he does not put down high-handedness among his subor- 
rnd mous In the cases cited aloe, the Chief Commissioner seems to 

have taken no notice of the conduct of the offending officials :— 


(1) The case of the District Superintendent of Police, Goalpara, who: 
in 1897 or 1898, was alleged by this newspaper to have taken 
bribes and was charged with many other serious offences. _ 

(2) The case of Captain Gordon, who was reported by the Assam Times 
to have whipped some native gentlemen just after the earth- 
quake in 1897. 

(3) The case of the District Superintendent of Police, Darrang, against 

whom some allegations were made by the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
last year. i eenr 

(4) The case of Colonel Grey, Deputy Commissioner of Darrang, who 
was alleged by the Assam Times to have improperly exempted 
his son, who serves in a tea-garden in the same district, from 

- the income-tax and to have behaved in an unlawful and 
inhuman manner towards two prisoners, named Radha Nath 
Das and Ratnadhar Barua. ) 


The people of Assam have also received no redress from Mr. Cotton in 
the matter of the begér system in vogue in the Tezpur Municipality, in 
the matter of the supply of rasad to touring officials and in the matter of the 
using of the Tezpur High School building as the dining-house of the Europeans, 
collected for the races, for 10 or 12 days about the examination time every 
winter, necessitating the closing of the school. 

25. The Bangavasi of the 4th February writes as follows :— 

Tilak has been conditionally released. One 


Tilak’s conditional release. of the conditions is that he must not take part in any 


public demonstration in his favour, By imposing this condition the Govern- 


ment no doubt means to maintain its prestige intact. But meetings may be 
held without Tilak and in such meetings he may be praised. The second 
condition of release is that, if Tilak is again punished for sedition, the four 
months of remission will be added to the punishment. The Bombay Govern- 
ment at first proposed to release Tilak on the condition that if ever again he 
is charged with sedition, he will be punished without a trial. This condition 
was not accepted by Tilak, and had consequently to be modified. Michael 
Davitt of Ireland actually rebelled against the Government and was sentenced to 
15 years’ imprisonment. Half this punishment was, however, remitted, and 
he was released unconditionally. It seems to be the intention of the Govern- 


ment not to let Tilak rise any more. But Michael Davitt is again sitting 
in Parliament! 


III.—LeEcIs.atrve. 


26. The Hindu Ranjka of the 1st February has the following :— 


_ Qur contemporary of the Hitavadi is nothin 
if nota hero. He has not done with the election 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga and has come out 
with another cartoon on the subject. If the first cartoon was foolish and 
abusive, the second is mean. But is such quarrel among ourselves, this divi- 
sion in the camp, advisable? There was, writes our contemporary, active 
canvassing on behalf of the Maharaja. Was there no canvassing on behalf of 
Babu Surendranath Banerji? Is it rot true that Babu Narendra Nath Sen 
i only canvassed for votes in Surendra Babu’s behalf, but even. went the 
a of trying to dissuade the Maharaja from standing as a candidate? If 
t ‘ Maharaja canvassed for votes so did Surendra Babu, and we do not see 
4 y there should be any quarrel over the matter. The Government has 
rown among us this Deihi laddu, this privilege of electing members to the 


Tho Hitavadi on the election of 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 
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Legislative Councils, and by ae ey over it we have let the Government 
know the stuff we are made of. This quarrel among ourselves may, we fear, 
lead the Government to deprive us of this privilege. Will that satisfy the 
Hituvadi? Surendra Babu’s conduct too, has surprised us. He could have 
easily prevented the Hitav.di from making an exhibition of his meanness, but 
he has not done so. Unselfish patriotism is good, but selfish patriotism is bad. 
It is, moreover, foolish to condemn the Maharaja before he has been Sb an 
opportunity of proving his ability. The post of a member of the Viceregal 
Council is not a permanent post It will fall vacant again and Surendra Babu 
may be elected another time. When Babu Mohini Mohan Roy was nominated 
to a seat in the Viceregal Council, he was maligned in some newspapers. But 
did he not discharge his duty with great ability ? 

Babu Surendranath Banerji has been longin the Bengal Council. But 
has he done anything which others could not have done? Why, again, should 
Surendra Babu’s election be so insisted on? Is there no other man in Be 
fit to take a seat in the Logislative C uncil? Some members of the Bengal 
Council, we see, have made seats in the Council a monopoly of theirown. Why 
; |) ea should this be so? Of orators, there is no dearth in Bengal. Mr. Ananda 
i; ee Mohun Bose, Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose, Mr. W. C. Banerji—they are as good 

mT speakers as Surendra Babu. Have they not done any good to the country? 
ia Are they not as good patriots as Surendra Babu? Why, then, should so much 
4 fuss be made because Surendra Babu has not been elected? The Congress is 


front door of a house should not be less than 7 feet. If the Bill come into 
force, the front doors of many houses will have to be widened, as the measure, 
if passed, will, strange to say, have a retrospective effect. The front doors 
of most houses in Calcutta are seven feet wide. The doors of huts, however, 
are, and cannot but be, narrow. These huts will be doomed if the Bill is 
_— Europeans do not live in huts, and the Bill will not therefore affect 
them. 

According to the Bill, no two-storeyed house shall be built with clay as 
mortar. But why? There are substantial and palatial buildings in Calcutta 
built with clay. These buildings survived the shock of the last earthquake. 
The house in which Mr. R. D. Mehta lives was built with clay. Take off the 
plaster from any part of it and you will see clay between the layers of bricks. 
One fails to understand why people should be compelled to build two- 
storeyed houses not with clay but with surk¢ as mortar. 

J he Europeans can have no sympathy with us in this matter of house- 
ST) building. They own few houses in Calcutta. They all live in rented houses 

. and go away to their native land as soon as they make a little fortune. The 
Lf would not certainly have sapported the Bill if they had to build houses of their 
1 own in Calcutta. 

The Bill even goes the length of laying down the proportions in which 
i lime and surki should be mixed, in order to be made into mortar for the build- 
4g i ing of a house. Could anything be more harassing—more obnoxious ? 
ih Some wiseacres are advising people to leave Calcutta and go to the 
mufassal. ‘This wise counsel does not merit a moment’s consideration. The 
Fret majority of the people in Calcutta live in the town for the sake of earning a 
ie A livelihood. They will not be able to earn anything in the mufassal. 
ine To tell the truth, the new measure will increase the opportunities 
for bribery among the municipal employés. Those who will pay bribes to 


them will have things pretty much in their own way. Those who will not, will 
have to suffer. 


} dear to us, but this quarrel among ourselves may injure its cause. 

fi | HiravaDl, 27. The Hitavadi of the 3rd February writes on the Calcutta Municipal 
af web, Gei.; 1O00. eae Bill as follows :— 

Hh a ecm apy atategy According to the new Bill, the width of the 
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VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


Cuarv Mum, 28. The Charu Mihir of the 30th January says that Lord Curzon’s 
ON on the industrial utterances, in reply to the address of the Bengal 
condition of Bengal, = ~—Ss National Chamber of Commerce, on the industrial 


condition of Bengal, will do great good if they can 
rouse the leaders of the native community and the foremost native capitalists 
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oe | acitating for the industrial improvement of their 
5 rats ona 4 caaunlen re the Government ad they themselves 
country ‘nactive. And the people of India will not be considered fit for greater 
—, vines than what they now enjoy so long as they cannot devise 
i ns io increasing the national wealth. No effort should, therefore, be spared 
oi move the shortcoming which has been pointed out by the Viceroy. For 
rt ' ake of the honour of their province, the members of the National Chamber 
cht to take the initiative in the matter. Government's help will no doubt 
%y forthcoming as soon as the authorities see that the people themselves 
have become really anxious to improve their industries, : 
99 ‘The Hitavadi of the 3rd February has the following in an article 
headed ‘‘ Bengal versus Bombay,” with reference to 
Lord Curzon’s reply to the address of the Bengal 


National Chamber of Commerce :— j 

Some low-minded Anglo-Indian editors are making fun out of the 
sincere and straightforward observations which Lord Curzon made by way of 
giving advice to the Bengal public, in his reply to the address of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. These friendly remarks have even been 
called ‘a well-merited snub” to the Bengali members of the Chamber, but all 
but these low-minded Anglo-Indian editors have been able to understand that 
these remarks were not prompted by any feeling of hatred or by any other 
motive except a desire to give wholesome advice to the people of Bengal. In 
the concluding portion of his speech, Lord Curzon observed as follows:— _ 

“Gentlemen,—I have not made these observations to you im any spirit of 
criticism, much less of reproach. Such an attitude on my part would have 
been at once ungenerous and unbecoming.” 


It is quite clear from this that the Anglo-Indian editors, who, out of 
hatred for the Bengalis, are in a manner disparaging the Viceroy in their 
attempt to abuse the Bengalis, are enemies of the rulers as well as of the ruled. 
Long before Lord Curzon came here we expressed regret for the indifference 
of the natives of Bengal to industrial, commercial and agricultural pursuits. 
Some native newspapers are trying to whitewash this black spot in the Bengali 
character, but we cannot praise their ill-advised attempt. It will not do to 
lay a flattering unction to our soul. The sore in the national character must be 
mercilessly probed if it is to be effectually cured. He isatrue friend who 
points out our faults and prescribes remedies for all sores in our national 
character. 


30. The Bangavasi of the 4th February writes as follows, with reference 
to Lord Curzon’s reply to the address of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce :— 

We admit all that Lord Curzon has said. We 
have been telling our readers these very things, in season and out of season, 
these 18 years that our paper has been in existence. In fact, our opinions 
on the subject are too wellknown to need repetition. In our opinion, the 
larger the import of articles of European manufacture into this country, the 
more will indigenous industries suffer, and the. more will the poverty of the 
people increase. Begging and serving are not profitable occupations; they do 
not enrich a country. Indeed, no man can confidently depend upon begging 
or serving for his maintenance throughout his life, and the nation is doomed to 
degradation which does not and cannot pursue more profitable occupations. It 
is this apprehension—this fear of national annihilation—that has led us often and 
again to appeal to our countrymen and to try our best to rouse them to indus- 
trial activity. It, therefore, gives us great pleasure to see Lord Curzon 
address to the leaders of Bengali society the very words which we have so long 
been addressing to our readers, nas § which we have so long regarded as our 
most important words. We hope and trust that Lord Curzon’s utterances will 
bear fruit and induce our countrymen to find out means of enriching them- 
selves. Let this sweet hope—this silver lining in a cloud of despair—illumine 
our hearts in the same way as the clear moonlight illumines the autumnal sky. 

_ But let us take this opportunity of addressing a few words to Lord Curzon 
himself. Let us show him that the industrial decline of Bengal is due to 
something different from the apathy and foolishness of her own people. Time 
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was when the Bengali was foremest in arts and manufacture in India. The 
cloth turned out by the Bengal looms was once used by half the world to cover 
the nakedness of man. Bengal was once a country of artisans and manufac. 
turers. Why is it now a country of clerks? 

‘The reason is not far to seek. Before the arrival of the English a servant 
as such had no status in Hindu society. Under the British rule, a Government 
servant, if he happens to become, say, a Deputy Magistrate, at once rises 
to social distinction, no matter whether he is a high-caste or a low-caste 
Hindu. This is temptation too strong to be resisted. A post in the Govern- 
ment service is sure to raise the social status of a man under the British rule, 
and this is why the Bengali has foresaken everything in order to qualit 
himself for such a post. ‘This is why he has learnt English, and has thoroughly 
Anglicised himself in order to be a full-blown pleader or doctor or Deputy 
Magistrate. But the spell is now broken. The charm of Government 
service is gradually becoming feebler in the Bengali mind. A Government 
servant, a pleader, or a doctor no longer occupies a high and influential posi- 
tion in Bengali society. Bengalis are, therefore, naturally seeking fresh fields 
of work and activity. Let us hope that the Bengali will soon learn to go out 
of the beaten track and discover new ways of making money. 

For various reasons capital is not accumulating in Bengal. There are no 
Bengali milliovaires—none to invest a large capital in a large industrial or 
commercial undertaking. Moreover, the Bengali has the European for his 
competitor in every walk of industry and commerce. The latter enjoys advan- 
tages which the former does not possess. ‘The European manufacturer, with 
his large capital, will easily undersell the Bengali manufacturer in the market. 
The dan with his limited means, cannot therefore be expected to launch 
on an industrial or commercial undertaking with so many odds against him. 

The soil of Bengal is uncommoniy fertile, and land is the most profitable 
investment in this country. The Bengali appreciates no investment better than 
an investment in land. Even the Bengali pleader tries to become in the end 
a landlord. The Bengali is satisfied with what the land yields him without 
much toil or trouble on his part and he is not inclined to take to manufacture 
and commerce which demand hard labour and great activity. 

The arts and industries of a country can never prosper without the en- 
couragement of Government. ‘The British Government does not and cannot 
encourage the indigenous arts and manufactures of India without injuring 
the interests of British merchants and manufacturers. 

In our opinion, the Bengali spares no puins to learn a subject which is 
likely to help him in earning money. If 2 knowledge of mining had enabled 
the Kengali youth to enter Government service, hundreds of them would have 
undoubtedly acquired it. It takes a graduate five years, after obtaining his 
degree, to qualify himself as a Mming Engineer; but after so much time and 
trouble, he can expect nothing more than a post in a coal-mine on a pay of 
Rs. 160 or Rs. 150. In the coal-mines of Raniganj and other places posts 
carrying a pay of more than a hundred rupees are, as a rule, filled by Europeans. 
How many of those natives of India who have acquired proficiency in 
engineering in Australia, France and Japan, have been favoured with posts in 
the Government service? None, if werightly remember. In the Sibpur 
Engineering College, again, a distinction is made in teaching between natives 
and Europeans, and Bengali students have to suffer no little disadvantage in 
this respect. No one willingly submits to so much trouble and inconvenience 
to oe . subject which will not pay. How can the Bengali youth be expected 
to do so 

Bombay is less fertile than Bengal. Bombay boasts of large capitalists. 
It is no wonder that inills and factories should be a prominent feature of its 
economic condition. Long before the passing of the Factories Act there was 
a Mill-owners’ Association in Bombay. In Bengal, no mill, working as it does 
under the disadvantages of the Factories Act, can be expected to make a profit 
of more than 2 per cent., and this with the unity which exists among Euro- 
pean mill-owners. Can a Bengali be expected to compete with a Bombay 
mill-owner or a European mill-owner in Kengal ? 

These are the difficulties in the way of the Bengali youth taking to indus 
try and commerce. Will Lord Curzon be kind enough to find out a solution: 
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Uriyva PAPERS. 


‘mika of the 3rd December is sorry to learn that a sicht- 
i pase who was wounded by fireworks exhibited on 
Fireworks in Cuttack. the last Kalipuja in Cuttack, has since died. The 


writer requests the authorities to take proper steps to save human life and put 


class of fireworks. 
. mY Sabaien ie speeches of His Excellency the Governor-General 


of India in England, the same paper hopes that 
Lord Curzon’s speeches in Eng- Hig Excellency will be guided by the spirit incul- 
land. cated in those speeches in his consideration of 
Indian questions when they come before him as Her Majesty’s representative 
in dv rse of time. : 
" gg to the reply which the Government of Bengal have given 
tthe memorials submitted by the landed interest 
oa’ baad te. the petition of the in Orissa in connection with the objectionable con- 
Orissa zamindars. ditions of the kabuliyats which the zamindars of 
that province have been compelled to sign during the course of settlement 
operations in that province, the same paper argues that the reply is dis- 
appointing in the extreme, as the Government is careful in exacting conditions 
which are not fair and to which the zamindars are not bound to submit, and, 
in return, promises that the conditions will not be rigorously enforced and that 
the z»mindars will continue to put confidence in the benevolence and good-will 
of Government. The writer contends that what the zamindars of Orissa want 
is not favour, but fair dealing and the protection of their vested interests and 
rights, and advises the zamindars to go up to the Government of India with 
their petition of complaint. ; 
34. The same paper is sorry to observe that the amended sections 
ei of the Bengal Tenancy Act having been extended 
Bese rended [Sections ior,’ to Orissa, the relief which many suitors obtained 
os 4 under sections 105 and 106 of that Act has been 
taken away by one stroke of the pen, and that this is unjust and cruel so 
far as the poor landed interests are concerned. The writer is of opinion 
that the new law should not have been brought into operation during the 
continuance of the present settlement proceedings, relief being thereby 
refused to many who would otherwise have been able to establish their 
right, title and interest which have been thrown topsy-turvy by the unwise 
aud hasty actions of Assistant Settlement Officers, who were mostly tem- 
porary, young and inexperienced hands whom the Government was able 
to spare for the work. At any rate, the writer urges that an appeal to the 
Special Judge should be allowed in those suits under section 106 of the old 
Act, which were decided before the new law came into force. 
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